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THE FALLS OF THE RIVER OF THE HOLY CROSS. — D. J. Steeple. 



" As I saw them," says Mr. Hillard, in his strong word-painting, 
''they have a different expression — of wild and gloomy desola- 
tion — with snow, and brown, leafless woods inclosed by dark- 
browed hills ; above, a sullen canopy of leaden clouds, while near 
the horizon were strong gleams of brassy light falling in vivid 
masses upon the glens and kindHng the distant summits. The 
landscape was stern and wild, and the region seemed to be the 
appropriate nurse of those manly qualities of strength, endur- 
ance and fortitude of which Italy has so much need." 

The people of this region are as rustic, simple and picturesque 
as Sig. Jean Sivadi has represented in his youthful goat-herd. 
Each generation receives what is handed down from its prede- 
cessor, and in its turn transmits it to its successor without a ques- 
tion and without improvement. Flax is spun upon the primitive 
distaff and woven by a clumsy hand-loom, very much as in the 



days of the chaste Lucretia ; and water is toilsomely brought 
home from the spring in copper vessels upon the heads of women. 
They are fond of dressing gaily, and their holiday costume, which, 
however, lasts a lifetime or even longer, is often quite expensive 
and adorned with ornaments of gold and silver of homely work- 
manship, but always of the finest quality. 



FALLS OF THE HOLY CROSS. 

There is a vast region of country bordering Lake Superior, in 
Canada, and the States of Wisconsin and Michigan in this coun- 
try, containing wonders of landscape beauty as yet but little 
known to the tourist. The public is tolerably familiar with repre- 
sentations of the remarkable arched rocks forming a portion of 
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HAYMAKING. — After William S. Macy. 



the shore of this great inland sea — rocks which geologists assert 
were old when the tops of the Alps were just emerging from the 
waters which covered Europe ; but there are almost innumerable 
rivers, waterfalls, lakes and forest scenes in this region which 
have never been transferred to canvas. A summer's trip from 
Montreal, or Buffalo, to the Lake Superior region, returning by 
rail from Duluth, through Minnesota and Wisconsin, will enable 
one to see much of this choice region, a land which all who have 
had occasion to visit on matters of business feel must be better 
known. So soon as opportunity offers our readers shall see for 
themselves examples of the beauties of nature in this remote 
section of the American continent. One of the Canadian rivers 
which empties in Lake Superior, is known as the River of the 
Holy Cross. It was while exploring this stream that our artist 
sketched the interesting series of falls which are now, probably, 



for the first time presented to lovers of American scenery. Owing 
to the peculiar geological formation of the country, many of the 
streams are hemmed in on either side by solid walls of sandstone, 
known by the name of dalles. A few miles beyond these begins 
a succession of low falls and rapids which interrupt navigation. 
These obstructions are formed by outbursts of igneous rocks. 
Sometimes an immense dam of granite rock is thrown across a 
stream, producing a pleasing fall, as at the Chippewa Falls, not 
far from Eau Claire, Wisconsin, on a branch of the Chicago and 
North Western Railway. On the Upper Wisconsin River the 
crystalline rocks are elevated several hundred feet above the 
water's level. The Black River Falls of the Manidowish are from 
twenty to thirty feet high. It often happens, as in the picture, 
that forests of maple, tamerack, cedar, elm, birch, balsam-fir, 
hemlock and hazel surround the falls, adding to their beauty. 
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The Falls of Chippewa, Wisconsin, are in the midst of dense 
pine forests, evergreens and aspen. The Falls of Pigeon River, 
in the same State, are sixty feet in height and seventy-five feet 
wide. They plunge into a deep and narrow gorge. 

The constant theme of remark, while traveling in this vast 
and new country, especially in the region of Lake Superior, is the 
picturesque character of the landscape, and the striking similarity 
which the rock exposure presents to that of ruined structures. 
The scenery of the Rhine, with its castellated heights, has fur- 
nished many of the most favorite subjects for the artist's pencil, 
and been the admiration of European travelers for centuries. Yet 
it is doubtful whether, in actual beauty of landscape, it is not 
equaled by that of some of the streams that water this region of 
the far west. Nature has here fashioned, on an extensive scale, 
and in advance of all civilization, remarkable and enormous coun- 
terparts to the artificial landscape which has given celebrity to 



artists, shading a pool, in the margin of which, in the rank grass,, 
builds the meadow-hen. The thick undergrowth, varied with 
vermilion poppies, purple gorse, and yellow monkshood, mixed 
plentifully with tall succulent grasses, supply shadowy shelter to 
innumerable song larks, and, more important still to the farmer, 
a bountiful crop of hay. The antique wagon drawn by oxen ; the 
manner of harnessing the animals ; the brown, hard-worked, cal- 
lous peasant women, who, in all countries of Europe perform the 
labor of man, show the care taken by the painter that his work 
should be a true representation of the life before him. Mr. J. G. . 
Brown, of New York, believes that art should express contempo- 
raneous truth which will be of interest to posterity. Mr. Macy 
is not only able to do this, but, at the same time, throws into his 
picture his individual feeling as a lover of nature. In certain 
resemblances his works have been compared to those of Dau- 
bigny, Corot and Diaz. His technique is admirable, as all agree 




LASSOING WILD HORSES IN SOUTH AMERICA.— E. Bayard. 



that part of the European continent. Most of the rivers flowing 
into Lake Superior are quite short, and to many of them the 
pretty Indian names still cling, such as Miskwimin (raspberry), 
Mishkegominska (cranberry), Muckode (black), Nizhwakwindeg 
(two islands), Oquinskan (roseberry) and Omimi (pigeon). So 
long as their pure waters dash over the rocks, so long may these 
musical names, of the race that was, remain. 



AMERICAN ARTISTS AT THE EXPOSITION. 

William S. Macy. 
French and English art critics, as a rule, speak well of the 
pictures by American artists exhibited last summer in Paris. 
'One of the youngest and most promising of these exhibitors was 
Mr. WilHam S. Macy, a native of New Bedford, Mass., a good 
example of whose style is to be found in the work called 
'' Haymaking," which we here reproduce. The picture presents 
well the scene it depicts. The broad, flat lands, unbroken but 
by clumps of scraggy '' fox tail " pines, so seldom painted by 



who are familiar with his canvases. He has a square, manly 
touch ; the truth and body of color ; the simple and eflfective 
brushing. His lines are bold and free, made apparently with 
much ease ; his treatment of light and shade, or chiaro-oscuro, is 
good ; while his tree-forms compare well with those of the 
masters. He can reproduce nature in its dull simplicity, as in a 
work called '* Village Rural Scene," near Munich, or he can, as 
Prof. Weir says, interpret beauty not only in form and color, but 
in every truth which can be suggested by pictorial skill. This is 
art, and this we find in *' Haymaking," not only in the excellences 
already pointed out, but in the tender sapling, the brilliant and 
peculiar summer sky filled with floating masses of soft gray clouds, 
the field of stubble, and the dreamy distance. 

For so young an artist, Mr. Macy has produced a large num- 
ber of what may be considered remarkably fine pictures. He 
is a landscape artist par excellence, the same as George Inness, 
or Albert Bierstadt, or Jasper F. Cropsey. When one begins to 
reckon the number of pure landscape artists in this country, it is 
found there are but a few. Many of our best artists devote them- 
selves to special features of landscape painting — as the Hart 



